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nobleman who was present at the supper reported the saying
to Lord Beaconsfield, and congratulated him on the extent
of his popularity. "You ought to be pleased," he said to him.
"Yesterday I saw the Queen, who regards you as the greatest
man in her kingdom, and the dancing-girls, who adore
you." The immobile face lit up slightly. "Of course I am
pleased," he replied. "You know my tender sentiments for
all women." But when he told this story at the end of a
Cabinet meeting, the Ministers were cold, and exchanged
glances.

The party, on this eve of battle, found the Chief's
detachment somewhat surprising. To a newly-elected
young member he talked of the Wandering Jew, of Byron,
whom he called his moral self, and of Lady Bradford's dogs.
To Lord Cromer, on his return from Egypt, he delivered a
eulogy of the Jesuits, and asked him to describe the pelicans
of the Nile. Even in his correspondence with the Queen he
let himself drop towards art: "Lord Beaconsfield has been
reading, for relaxation in the evening, some of Shakespeare's
romantic plays: among them the 'Midsummer Night's
Dream.' He had not read any of them for quarter of a
century. What struck him, and very strongly, was this:
The whole of the plot of the 'Midsummer Night's Dream' is
laid on May-night, and all the schemes and preparations are
for the ensuing morn, 'May Day'! Whence then this
incongruous title? As your Majesty has much poetic tatse
and reading, you might, Madam, in the inspiring silence of
the 'Glassalt Shiel,' muse over this, and explain the
mystery.1*

But the Queen and the dancers were not electors. In the
Scottish villages men did not hesitate an instant between
the Prophet of Midlothian and the Magician of Downing
Street. The first results made it clear that die Conservative